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But there are faults which lessen its usefulness. The first of these is 
the recurrence of the attacks on General Greene. These attacks are so 
often repeated that one abates his confidence in the fair-mindedness of 
the historian. The book might not inappropriately be called a book 
to take Greene off his pedestal. He is made to stand out as a narrow- 
minded, peevish, jealous, hesitating, self-seeking, incompetent, and un- 
generous man and oflB.cer. To the reviewer it seems that the weak- 
nesses of Greene have been exaggerated after the manner of a lawyer 
pleading a cause. How, we may well ask, could such a man as we 
have here presented to us have won the object of his campaign where 
Lincoln and Gates, with far greater resources, made a failure? And 
how could such a man have settled into the walks of peace with the 
marked approbation of his countrymen, particularly with that of South 
Carolina ? 

A second fault of the book is an excessive desire to defend South 
Carolina. It brings to one's mind the strong anti-national feeUng in 
the state at a later day. One is led to fancy that the author has let 
the spirit of the state's rights movement work backward so as to give 
a bias to his views of affairs in 1780-1783. This feeUng seems to crop 
out in an underestimate of the part the central government took in the 
struggle against the British. It is perhaps responsible for the slight 
significance given to the Guilford campaigns, and for making Pickens, 
a South Carolinian, commander of the Americans at "Pyle's Hacking 
Match." 

Another defect of the book is the prevalence of the chronological 
arrangement. There are no chapter headings, and there is but a sUght 
attempt to group related facts in their natural relations. The result 
is that the treatment will not attract the general reader. It is not a 
pleasant thing to find fault with Mr. McCrady's histories. In all the 
South he is ahead of all other Uving historians in the devotion he has 
shown to the cause of state history. His four books have been wrought 
out with great pains, and they are valuable. It is a matter of regret 
that the last one of them should have been caught in the meshes of 
the Greene controversy. 

John S. Bassett. 

A History of Italian Unity, By Bolton King, M.A. 2 vols, 
xviii. 416, 451 pp. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. 

Mr. Nassau W. Senior tells us in his Journal in France and Italy 
that it was once proposed to him that he should write a review of 
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Farini's History of the Roman States, but that he declined to do 
so without the aid of "blue books" and contemporary works. Cer- 
tainly a humbler reviewer, essaying a similar task, ought not to reject 
this sort of assistance, were it not for the fact that Mr. King absolves 
him from the necessity. In his preface to the History 0} Italian Unity 
the author says that he has rehed but little upon official publications 
or upon contemporary newspapers. Books — blue, yellow, or green 
— issued by Foreign Offices, he thinks, conceal what the historian 
most wants to know. They represent only "the stufif in the shop- 
window." It is the "indiscretions" of personal memoirs and letters 
which furnish the true material. Mr. King's book is therefore based 
upon some nine hundred works, chiefly of the latter character, which 
are to be found in the British Museum. This collection, he thinks, 
contains nearly all the published matter of importance. 

We understand that the author gave some ten years to the writing 
of his history, and the book bears the marks of careful and judicial 
scholarship. One can say without hesitation that it is the best history 
in English of Italy from 1814 to 187 1. This is not overlooking the 
excellent American works of Mr. W. R. Thayer {The Dawn 0} Italian 
Independence) and of Mr. W. J. Stillman {The Union oj Italy). The 
former brings the subject no further than 1849. The latter, a briefer 
work, though carrying the narrative down to 1895, devotes less atten- 
tion to the struggles of parties and political tendencieis. Any one who 
wishes to learn the historical reasons which have made Italian unity 
a disappointment to many of its friends will find them here set forth 
in considerable detail. The author has packed into his two volumes 
a great deal of information, — often concisely stated, and requiring 
close attention on the part of the reader. The first volume covers 
the period before the Crimean War, and the second volume treats in 
more detail the remaining sixteen years. 

As is well known, the present constitution of Italy is the same which 
was adopted in Piedmont in 1848 prior to the Union. We therefore 
regret that Mr. King nowhere satisfactorily explains how it happened 
that a constitution, originally made for a fraction of the peninsula, 
should have become the fundamental law for people so different in 
character as the inhabitants of the Papal States and the Two Sicilies. 

The unification of Italy resembled that of Germany in that a north- 
ern nation, of more stable and sober character, became the predomi- 
nant political factor in the united state. In Germany the Prussian 
constitution of 1850 did not become the fundamental law of the Em- 
pire. It would have been interesting, therefore, if the author had 
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given us the reasons for the differing results in the two cases. He hints 
at the question (vol. 2, p. 92), when, in speaking of Ricasoli's ideas on 
the subject, he says: "The kingdom that was to be must take what 
was best in the laws and institutions of each province and from them 
evolve a better constitution," etc. (vol. 2, p. 92). Perhaps Mr. King 
would answer by saying, as he does (p. 210), that the Italian consti- 
tutions of 1848 were all more or less of a pattern, being modelled on 
the French constitution of 1830. In the absence of free political life 
and experience, the constitutions of 1848 were " mere bundles of con- 
stitutional maxims, based more or less on untested theories." In 1861 
and 1870 it may have been thought, therefore, that the Piedmontese 
Statute represented fairly enough the constitutional views of the greater 
Italy. In fact, the growth of the Italian state was one of annexation, 
and a more scientific title for the history of the period might be " The 
Expansion of Sardinia" instead of the "Union of Italy." 

In Switzerland, Germany and the United States, constitutional de- 
velopment was through the confederate to the more centralized federal 
form. Writers like Mr. Stillman deplore the fact that a similar pro- 
cess was not followed in Italy. But the government of Piedmont, ex- 
cept during the rare intervals of Democratic control, always held back 
from federaUstic measures. Thus it received coldly the proposition of 
Pius IX in 1847 ^or a Commercial League similar to the German 
Zollverein; so also in the following year, when Rome and Florence 
were ready to agree to a scheme including a Federal army, a customs 
league and a common legal code. The author thinks that the Federal 
Diet would have been the scene of struggle for mastery between 
Piedmont and Naples, and in the end might have retarded unity. 
For the alternative plan of an Italian Constituent which " meant an as- 
sembly sitting at Rome, elected by universal suffrage," the ministry in 
Piedmont had no sympathy. Its poUcy was to gain for Piedmont the 
credit of a victory over Austria. It was not till after the participation 
of Sardinia in the Crimean War, and Cavour's appeal for Italy at the 
Congress of Paris, that the movement for unity began to take concrete 
shape. Then the work of Cavour's National Society in the several 
states prepared the ground for the annexations of 1859-60. 

Italian unity was as much a triumph of diplomacy as it was a vic- 
tory over contending political elements at home, and the second vol- 
ume naturally gives some attention to the diplomatic history connected 
with the Crimean War and with the wars of Liberation of 1859 and 
1866. In this Mr. King has added little to the information which we 
already possess, although he has outlined with considerable skill the 
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Story of the complicated negotiations. In view of the fact that much 
important material is still locked in the archives of Foreign Ofl&ces 
(the Duke of Saxe-Coburg in his memoirs characterizes the published 
correspondence of 1859 as "those totally worthless diplomatic dis- 
patches"), the author certainly leaves with the reader a vivid impres- 
sion of Napoleon's vacillating policy in Italy, so big in schemes for 
recasting the map of Europe, but so feeble or timid in execution. 

In explaining the cession of Savoy and Nice to France, more might 
have been said of the efforts of Lord John Russell to prevent the trans- 
fer; and the same is true of an earlier episode, the special mission of 
Lord Minto to Italy in 1848. 

Next in importance to the wars of Liberation was the winning of 
Sicily and Naples by Garibaldi. In this movement Crispi had an 
important part. But Mr. King is no Crispian as Mr. Stillman is. 
To him Crispi was a man careless of principle, " with Uttle regard for 
political moraUty either in ends or means." He also differs from 
Stillman in disapproving of the plan of the Garibaldians to postpone 
the annexation of Sicily. " Their plan of saving the sovereignty of the 
people was futile in the face of the almost overwhelming eagerness of 
the SiciUans to be annexed" (vol. 2, p. 149). 

In all these later events, Cavour, of course, is the principal actor; and 
if the writer does not make him quite the heroic figure of earlier his- 
torians, his characterization is probably more like the real Cavour. In 
general, the author's character sketches are excellent pieces of writing. 
Ricasoli, Rattazzi, Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, Mazzini, Antonelli, all 
stand out in his pages clear-cut and well defined. And we have seen 
nowhere a more lucid analysis of social conditions in Italy at the be- 
ginning and end of the period covered by the book than will be found 
in chapters 3, 4, S and 40 respectively. Unsolved questions, such as 
the relations of Charles Albert and the Carbonari in 1821, and that of 
Garibaldi, Rattazzi and Victor Emmanuel in 1862, are wisely reserved 
as appendices, and the conflicting evidence weighed and examined. 
The work concludes with an elaborate bibliography of twenty-five 
pages and an excellent index. The bibliography would perhaps have 
been more convenient had it been divided, and placed after the appro- 
priate chapters in the body of the book. 

American students of history will probably take issue with Mr. King 
for citing with apparent approval (vol. 2, p. 40) Victor Hugo's re- 
mark that Pisacane (the leader of the "Cagliari" expedition of 1857) 
"was greater than Garibaldi, as John Brown was greater than Lin- 
coln." And on the same page the statement that the seizure by 
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the Neapolitan government of the "Cagliari" "was contrary to mari- 
time law" is too positive in view of the contrary opinion expressed 
by the law officers of the British government. The seizure was itself 
probably justifiable, even if the condemnation by the prize court of 
Naples was bad law. 

J. F. Barnett. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ireland, Agricultural and Industrial. Edited by William P. 
Coyne for the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland. Browne and Nolan, Dublin, 1901. 

Throughout the nineteenth century movements for the reUef of 
Ireland were in part political, in part economic. Since the failure of 
Gladstone's Home Rule Bill in 1886, the economic tendency has pre- 
dominated both in the policy of the Imperial government and in those 
efforts of Irish patriots which have been successful. A strong desire 
has always existed to save the country by changing radically its gov- 
ernment. The benefits which would be secured by a sweeping poUtical 
change are, however, problematical, but the results of liberal and enligh- 
tened measures for economic and industrial development are matter of 
history, albeit of recent history. The most efficient of these measures, 
governmental and otherwise, belong to the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and the opening years of the twentieth, though they are based 
in part upon earlier attempts to help Ireland. Thus the land purchase 
policy of 1891, 1896 and 1903 was foreshadowed in the Land Pur- 
chase Bill of 1885. The present vigorous schemes to stimulate pro- 
duction and to promote agricultural and technical education are founded 
to some degree upon projects started a generation or two ago. None 
the less the last fifteen years mark the beginning of a new period in Irish 
industrial history. The Irish Agricultural Organization Society, founded 
in 1894, is revolutionizing the industrial situation by an extensive use 
of productive and distributive co-operation. The Congested Districts 
Board, created under the Land Purchase Act of 1891, introduced a 
new principle into the government's treatment of Irish affairs. The 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, organized in 
1899, is unifying and expanding the work of various isolated agencies, 
and introducing new methods based on an inteUigent study of Ireland's 
peculiar needs and of the treatment of industrial problems abroad. 

Ireland, Agricultural and Industrial, has grown out of this Depart- 
ment's work. It is an expansion of the official hand-book dealing with 



